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New Staff Members in the Division of Higher Education 


DMINISTRATIVE responsibility for several 
titles of the National Defense Education Act 

of 1958 has been assigned to the division of Higher 
Education, Office of Education as reported in the 
October number of Higher Education. In addition 
to the new members who have joined the staff as a 
result of this assignment, several others have 
accepted appointments to assist with programs not 
directly related to the new educational measure. 


Financial Aid Branch 


To administer the higher education titles of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, a Financial 
Aid Branch has been created in the Division of 
Higher Education. The Director of this Branch is 
Homer D. Babbidge, Jr., who joined the Office of 
Education staff in 1955 as Special Assistant to the 


Commissioner, and in 1957 became Assistant to the . 


Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. Dr. 
Babbidge holds the Ph. D. from Yale, where he was 
formerly lecturer in education and director of 
financial aids. 

The administrative officer of the Branch is 
Charles S. White, who received the A. B, and LL. B. 
degrees from the University of Michigan, and did 
graduate study in social work at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Before coming to his present post, Mr. White 
practiced law in New York, and held a number of 
Federal positions at home and abroad. From 1955 
until his employment by the Office of Education, 
he was assistant executive officer of the Division of 
Indian Health of the Public Health Service. 

The Chief of the Student Loan Section is Peter P. 
Muirhead, who is on leave from his position as 
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director of New York State Regents Scholarships 
and Examinations Program. Mr. Muirhead holds 
the B. S. degree from State Teachers College, Albany, 
N. Y., and the M. A. from the University of Roches- 
ter. He has also done graduate work at Syracuse 
and New York Universities. Mr. Muirhead’s present 
associates in the section are Kendric N. Marshall 
and J. Harold Goldthorpe. Mr. Marshall, who 
recently completed a 6-year assignment as Chief of 
the UNESCO Mission in Thailand, was previously 
on the staff. of the Office of Education for about 
9 years. From 1942 to 1945 he was director of the 
Federal Student War Loans Program, and during 
the 1930’s as an instructor and administrative officer 
at Harvard, he was closely concerned with under- 
graduate student problems. Mr. Marshall holds 
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both the A. B. and the M. A. from Harvard. Dr. 
Goldthorpe has been on the Office of Education staff 
for 11 years and has been detailed from the Higher 
Education Programs Branch to assist with the stu- 
dent loan program. He has recently directed a 
survey of student institutional financial assistance, 
undergraduate and graduate, which is the most 
‘complete study of the kind yet undertaken. Dr. 
Goldthorpe holds the A. B. from Hamline University 
and the Ph. D. from the University of Minnesota. 

The National Defense Fellowships title is being 
administered in a section headed by John Petersen 
Elder, dean of the Harvard Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. Dr. Elder holds the A. B. from 
Williams College, and the A. M. and Ph. D. from 
Harvard University. He has been a member of the 
classics staff at Harvard since 1940 and since 1951 
chairman of the department. Associated with him 
in the administration of the fellowship program is 
Ward Stewart, a longtime member of the Office of 
Education staff who has been detailed from the 
Higher Education Programs Branch for this special 
service. Dr. Stewart, who is specialist for public 
and business administration, received the A. B. 
degree from Carleton College, the A. M. from the 
University of Chicago, and the Ph. D. from Harvard 
University School of Public Administration. 

Titles of the act providing for counseling and 
guidance training institutes (higher education) and 
language development are being administered by 
Ralph Bedell and William Riley Parker, respec- 
tively. Dr. Bedell who has been detailed to 
this work from the Higher Education Programs 
Branch, received the B. S. in education degree from 
Central Missouri State College and the A. M. and 
the Ph. D. from the University of Missouri. He 
has served as professor of educational psychology 
at the University of Nebraska and as professor and 
chairman of the department of psychology and 
education at the American University. He re- 
cently was secretary-general of the South Pacific 
Commission. 

Dr. Parker received the A. B. degree from Roanoke 
College and the M. A. from Princeton University. 
He also holds the B. Litt. degree from Oxford Uni- 
versity and the D. Litt. degree from Middlebury 
College. As a consultant to the Office of Education, 
Dr. Parker is on leave from his position as Distin- 
guished Professor of English at Indiana University. 
He is the author of The National Interest and Foreign 
Languages, and was formerly executive director of 
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the Modern Language Association and directorof its 
foreign language program. 


In charge of the language institutes portion of the 
language development title is Dr. Kenneth W. 
Mildenberger, who comes to his post from the 
Modern Language Association where he has been 
associate secretary and director of the association’s 
foreign language program. He holds the B. A. from 
Queens College and the M. A. and Ph. D. from New 
York University. 


College and University Administration Branch 


Also new to the Office are E. Eugene Higgins, 
specialist for physical facilities, and William S. 
Fuller, assistant specialist for physical facilities. 

Dr. Higgins holds the B. S. in architecture from 
Clemson College, the M. S. in education from the 
University of Richmond, and the Ed. D. from 
Indiana University. He was director of physical 
facilities, Richmond (Virginia) public schools, 1947- 
54, and more recently was lecturer in school admin- 
istration and consultant for surveys, Indiana Uni- 
versity. Mr. Fuller received the bachelor’s degree 
from the Westminister Choir College, and the 
master’s degree from North Texas State College. 
He is a candidate for the Ed. D. degree at Indiana 
University in 1959. Mr. Fuller was an assistant in 
the preparation of Physical Facilities Analysis for 
Colleges and Universities, a handbook published by 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, and was a research associate in adminis- 
trative studies and institutional relations at Indiana 
University, immediately before joining the Office 
staff. 


Higher Education Programs Branch 


Three new specialists have recently joined the 
Higher Education Programs Branch, and a fourth 
is scheduled to assume his duties late in December. 
The three are Kenneth August Brunner, specialist 
for programs of less than degree length; Chester L. 
Neudling, specialist for humanities; and Robert 
Poppendieck, specialist for teacher education. 

Dr. Brunner received the A. B. degree from the 
University of Georgia, the M. A. from the University 
of Wisconsin, and the Ed. D. from the University 
of Florida. He came to the Office of Education 
from the St. Petersburg (Florida) Junior College, 
where he was director of vocational guidance and 
placement. 
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Dr. Neudling holds the A. B. degree from St. 
Louis University, and the A. M. and Ph. D. from 
the State University of lowa. For 10 years he was 
a member of the classics staff at the University of 
Arkansas and during several years of that period 
was professor of classics and chairman of the divi- 
sion of foreign languages and literature. During 
1956-58 he was a member of the United States 
Foreign Service and served as cultural affairs officer 
in Pakistan. 

Dr. Poppendieck received the A. B. degree from 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper. Mont- 
clair; the M. A., from Teachers College, Columbia 


University; and Ed. D. from the School of Educa- 
tion, Rutgers. He came to the Office from the 
school of education at Rutgers where he was asso- 
ciate professor of education and director of admin- 
istrative services. 

As of December 29, Henry Sherman Brunner will 
become specialist for agricultural sciences. Dr. 
Brunner has the B. S. and M. S. degrees from 
Pennsylvania State College (now University) and 
the Ph. D. from Ohio State University. He comes 
to the Office of Education from Pennsylvania State 
University where he was professor and head of the 
department of agricultural education. 





Public-Private Cooperation 


Medical Colleges 


GLANCE at the reports of the higher State 

and Federal courts quickly reveals that in at 
least four widely separated States there have been 
important instances of public and private agencies 
joining in the support of university schools of 
medicine within the present decade. No 2 are alike, 
and the story of the 4 is a pageant of diversity. 

In one instance a State university purchased the 
physical plant of a medical college at a privately 
controlled university and acquired the right to 
expend the annual incomes of most of the private 
endowments held in trust for the medical college. 
In another a State legislature appropriated, to be 
paid to the first accredited medical school in the 
State, $3,000 per year for each medical student 
enrolled from among permanent residents of the 
State. A privately controlled college of medicine 
qualified for this public subsidy. Ina third instance 
a municipal university used the power of eminent 
domain to acquire a downtown site for a Protestant 
church-related hospital, which in turn agreed to 
construct and equip at its own expense a large 
modern hospital building, which will be operated as 
a teaching hospital in connection with the adjacent 
school of medicine of the municipal university. In 
a fourth situation, a private charitable foundation 


"Visiting lecturer on higher education, University of Michigan. 
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in Support of 


By M. M. CHAMBERS * 


in a neighboring State gave half a million dollars to 
construct and equip a pediatric floor in the hospital 
at the State university medical center in the State 
capital. 


State Buys Private Medical College 

After the maintenance of its accredited college of 
medicine had become an increasingly onerous 
financial burden to Syracuse University, in 1950 it 
made an agreement with the board of trustees of the 
State University of New York to sell the physical 
plant and equipment of the medical college to the 
State. Syracuse University also agreed to apply 
for court orders authorizing it to pay to the State 
(for the medical college) the annual income of the 
private endowment funds given to it for the support 
of the medical college.! 

Such authorization was obtained except for one 
trust fund which was adjudged to have been given 
conditionally in such manner that it must now revert 
to the heirs of the donor.? Russell D. Niles, dean of 
the New York University School of Law, writes: 
“The cases are important because the problem is 





1 One favorable decision, regarding a $660,000 trust and $213,000 accumulated 
income restricted to medical research, is in Jn re Hendricks’ Will, 4 N. Y. 2d 744, 
171 N. Y. S. 2d 863, 148 N. E. 2d 911 (1958). 

§ The exceptional case, in which a $10,000 trust is held to have failed because of 
the transfer, is Application of Syracuse University (In re Heffron’s Will), 3 N.Y. - 
2d 655, 171 N. Y. S. 2d 545, 148 N. E. 2d 671 (1958). 
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likely to become a common one as the costs of medical 
care and of medical education exceed the resources 
of private endowed hospitals and schools.”’® 


State Subsidy to Private University 

The legislature of Florida, long anxious to facili- 
tate the establishment of an accredited medical 
school in the State, in 1951 authorized payment of 
$3,000 a year, for each Florida student enrolled, to 
the first approved medical school to open in the 
State, and appropriated $225,000 for the purpose, to 
be available between July 1, 1951, and June 30, 
1953. The University of Miami, a privately con- 
trolled institution, undertook to qualify for this 
subsidy, but a technical question was interposed. 
The American Medical Association’s accrediting 
agency does not fully approve a new medical college 
until it has been in operation at least 4 years and 
has produced some graduates. In view of this fact, 
did the legislature intend that the appropriation 
should be payable in the first year of operation, when 
only the first-year medical students were enrolled? 


The State supreme court decided this question in 
the affirmative. The University of Miami had had 
the situation surveyed by two officers of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association to be assured that the 
conditions prescribed by the accrediting agency 
probably could and would be met; and the court held 
that the matter of assuming any risk involved in 
beginning the State subsidy immediately was 
within the legislative prerogative.* 


Prospective students and their parents must have 
resided in Florida for 7 years in order to qualify as 
residents for this purpose, and not more than 10 
percent of the students may be from outside the 
State. 


Municipal University Works With Denominational 
Hospital 

The University of Louisville, with statutory 
authorization by the Kentucky Legislature, has used 
the power of eminent domain to acquire a site in the 
vicinity of its school of medicine, to be leased on a 
long-term basis to the Methodist-Evangelical Hos- 
pital at a nominal rent. The hospital will erect and 
equip a large modern building to be operated as a 
teaching hospital in connection with the university 
school of medicine. 


§ In 31 New York University Law Review 1479 (December 1956), 
4 Overman v. State Board of Control (Fla.), 62 So. 2d 696 (1952). 
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Discussing the condemnation of the site for a 
public purpose, the State court of appeals noted that 
nothing is more essential than that the only medical 
college in the State should have a teaching hospital. 
The court stated further that while it did not “ignore 
the fact pointed out in the briefs that clergymen”’ of 
the denomination concerned “and other classes of 
persons have preferred status in access to the 
facilities of the proposed hospital,” it did not find 
these arrangements unconstitutional.® 


Philanthropic Foundation Aids State Medical College 


The William Buchanan Foundation of Texarkana, 
a charitable corporation incorporated and domiciled 
in the State of Texas, stood ready to contribute 
$500,000 for a pediatric floor in the University of 
Arkansas Medical Center in Little Rock. Question 
arose as to the foundation’s authority to spend 
money outside of Texas, under its trust instrument 
which stipulated that the trust “shall be adminis- 
tered in Bowie County, Tex., but for the benefit not 
only of the citizens or residents of said county, but 
also for the benefit of citizens * * * of adjoining 
counties, as well as for the benefit of such other 
persons as in the judgment of the trustees should 
receive the benefits of the activities or institutions 
established hereunder.” 

When this query reached the Supreme Court of 
the United States, that tribunal decided that any 
action must await the adjudication of the matter in 
Texas courts.° Subsequently the matter was deter- 
mined in Texas in favor of the foundation, and 
accordingly the sum of $500,000 was transferred to 
the University of Arkansas for the medical center 
in 1956. The Supreme Court of the United States, 
having been informed that the controversy had been 
settled, dismissed the proceeding as moot.’ 


Concluding Statement 


Thus it appears that in the present decade coop- 
eration between State and private agencies for 
medical education is a two-way street, although the 
traffic is a little heavier on the side where support 
flows from the State. Some of the transactions are 
rather more complex than they have been made to 
appear in this brief recounting; but the paramount 
principles emerge clearly. In this country govern- 
mental and privately controlled agencies and insti- 





§ Craddock v. University of Louisville (Ky.), 303 S. W. 2d 548 (1957). 
* State of Arkansas v. State of Texas, 346 U. S. 368, 74 S. Ct. 109 (1953). 
" State of Arkansas v. State of Texas, 351 U. S. 977, 76 S. Ct. 1042 (1956). 
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tutions can be partners in a variety of practical 
ways. The State will not monopolize education; 
it welcomes the contributions of private institutions; 
and in suitable instances it will employ ingenuity to 
find ways of preventing the demise of a private 
institution which is performing a necessary public 
function. 





National Science Foundation Graduate 
and Postdoctoral Fellowships for 
1959-60 


Tue National Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council will again assist the National Science 
Foundation with its eighth regular predoctoral and 
©xstdoctoral fellowships programs which have re- 
cently been announced by the foundation. The 
NSF plans to award approximately 1,000 graduate 
and 200 postdoctoral fellowships in these 2 programs 
for scientific study during the 1959-60 academic year. 


Each candidate’s application is evaluated by the 
Academy-Research Council selection panels and 
boards. The National Science Foundation will make 
the final selection of fellows and will announce the 


awards on March 15, 1959. 


These fellowships are open only to citizens of the 
United States and are awarded solely on the basis of 
ability. The National Science Foundation has an- 
nounced that “* * * fellowships will be awarded in 
the mathematical, physical, medical, biological, and 
engineering sciences, including anthropology, psy- 
chology (excluding clinical psychology), and from the 
following social sciences, where they conform to 
accepted standards of scientific inquiry by fulfilling 
the requirements of the basic scientific method as to 
objectivity, verifiability, and generality: Geography, 
mathematical economics, econometrics, demography, 
information and communication theory, experi- 
mental and quantitative sociology, and the history 
and philosophy of science. Also included are inter- 
disciplinary fields which are comprised of overlapping 
fields among two or more sciences.” 


Graduate fellowships are available to those who 
are working toward the master’s or doctoral degrees 
in the first, intermediate, or terminal year of graduate 
study. College seniors who expect to receive a bacca- 
laureate degree during the 1958-59 academic year 
are also eligible to apply. Postdoctoral fellowships 
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are available to persons who, as of the beginning of 
their fellowship tenure, have a Ph. D. in one of the 
fields listed above or who have had research training 
and experience equivalent to that represented by 
such a degree. In addition, holders of the M. D., 
D. D. S., or D. V. M. degree who wish to obtain 
further training for a career in research are eligible 
provided they can present an acceptable plan of 
study and research. “Awards are not made to indi- 
viduals to pursue a course of study designed to pre- 
pare them further for careers in medical practice and 
comparable fields; however, applications will be ac- 
cepted from those who intend to obtain further train- 
ing in one of the medical sciences directed toward a 
career in research.” 

All applicants for graduate (predoctoral) awards 
will be required to take an examination designed to 
test scientific aptitude and achievement. This exam- 
ination, administered by the Educational Testing 
Service, will be given on January 19, 1959, at desig- 
nated centers throughout the United States and 
certain foreign countries. 

The annual stipends for graduate fellows are as 
follows: $1,800 for the first year; $2,000 for the inter- 
mediate year; and $2,200 for the terminal year. The 
annual stipend for postdoctoral fellows is $4,500. 
Dependency allowances will be made to married fel- 
lows. ‘Tuition, laboratory fees, and limited travel 
allowances will also be provided. 

Further information and application materials may 
be obtained from the Fellowship Office, National 
Academy of Sciences-Research Council, 2101 Con- 
stitution Ave. NW., Washington 25, D. C. The 
deadline for the receipt of applications for regular 
postdoctoral fellowships is December 22, 1958, and 
for graduate fellowships, January 5, 1959. 





Cooperative Education 


A NATIONWIDE sTupy of cooperative education in 
American colleges and universities has been aa- 
nounced by the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, Palo Alto, Calif. The project 
is supported by a grant of $95,000 from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, a subsidiary of 
the Ford Foundation. The study will examine the 
merits of the work-study plan and its economic 
values for students, institutions, industry, and 
business. 
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Financing Public 2-Year Colleges 
According to Patterns of Organization and Region 


ECAUSE of the growing importance of the 2-year 

college in the pattern of American higher edu- 
cation, the Office of Education is making a detailed 
study of the organization and support of this kind 
of institution. This article reports the distribution 
and the sources of income for 5 different types of 
2-year colleges, 4 that fall in the local public category 
and the State 2-year colleges. It reports data on 
colleges within a given region as well as the distribu- 
tion and sources of income for the same type of in- 
stitution in different regions. It is the second in a 
series of articles. The first article ! described on a 
nationwide basis the 7 types of public 2-year colleges 
and the organizational plans and the distribution of 
sources of income of each type. Further analysis 
has been made of the distribution of income re- 
ceived by each type of 2-year college, and the results 
of these studies will appear in subsequent articles. 

A third article will report findings based on the 
2-year colleges that are affiliated with 4-year colleges, 
universities, and university systems. And a fourth 
has been planned that will cover the special type of 
2-year colleges found only in Wisconsin as 2-year 
county normal schools. 

Therefore, 5 of the 7 major categories of the 2-year 
colleges defined initially in this study are included 
in this report. Their classifications hre defined as 
follows: Pattern A represents the junior colleges 
operated as part of “unified” public school districts 
(those including elementary, secondary, and junior 
college education); pattern B, those found in “‘high 
school and junior college districts;” pattern C, those 
usually termed “local junior college districts” (a 
separate junior college district over a single high 
school district); pattern D, the ones usually termed 
“union junior college districts” or sometimes simply 
“junior college districts” (a separate junior-college 


*Chief, State and regional Organization, Division of Higher 
Education, Office of Education. 


**Specialist, Community and Junior College, Division of 
Higher Education Office of Education. 


1§. V. Martorana, “Patterns of Organization and Fiscal Support in Public 
2-Year Colleges,” Higher Education, May 1958. 
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district over two or more high school districts); and 
pattern E, the “State junior colleges” (those that 
are wholly State controlled and supported). 

As reported in the first article in the series, 247 of 
the 365 public 2-year colleges that were operating 
in 1955-56 are represented in this study. When 
classified by region and type of college at least a 50- 
percent representation of every type of college in 
every region was reached. The data reported by the 
247 colleges on income and percentages of total in- 
come received from each source by them during the 
fiscal year 1956 are presented in the table. The re- 
sults of this analysis for each of the 5 types of 2- 
year colleges are summarized below. 

Type A Institutions 

In this study there are sixty-six 2-year colleges 
located in unified school districts where elementary, 
secondary, and junior college education is operated 
under one chief administrator—usually the super- 
intendent of schools. The distribution of these in- 
stitutions among the regions and the States follows: 
Northeast, 3 (Massachusetts 2, Pennsylvania 1); 
north central, 38 (Illinois 5, Iowa 9, Kansas 7, 
Michigan 11, Minnesota 3, Missouri 2, Nebraska 1); 
South, 10 (Florida 4, Kentucky 1, Maryland 1, 
North Carolina 1, Oklahoma 3); West, 15 (Alaska 
2, California 6, Washington 7). 

In the northeast region the major sources of in- 
come are student tuition, 58.2 percent, and endow- 
ments and gifts, 31.3 percent. No other source ex- 
ceeds 4 percent. In the north central region the 
major sources are local taxes, 61.8 percent; State 
aid, 15.6 percent; and tuition, 14.3 percent; no other 
source exceeds 4 percent. In the South the major 
sources are State aid, 42 percent; student tuition, 
26.4 percent; and local taxes, 16.3 percent. Two 
other sources provide income of over 4 percent of the 
total: These are auxiliary enterprises, 8.4 percent, 
and other student fees, 6 percent. In the West the 
major sources are local taxes, 46.2 percent; State 
funds, 36 percent; and tuition transfer, 10.5 percent. 
The last figure reflects the California law which re- 
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quires local school districts to pay the costs of edu- 
cation provided by another district which supports 
a junior college. 

There are significant regional differences in the 
financing of 2-year colleges of type A. The student 
bears the brunt of expense of operation of these in- 
stitutions in the northeast, whereas, in the north 
central local taxes bear the brunt with State aid 
and student charges providing a much smaller and 
about equal amount. In the South State aid ex- 
ceeds local taxes, but student tuition is a higher 
source of income than in the north-central area. 
State aid appears as a larger source of income in the 
West with local taxes providing most of the rest of 
the costs. The only group of colleges and regions 
where endowment and gifts are significant sources of 
operating revenue for 2-year colleges is in the type A 
colleges of the northeast. 


Type B Institutions 


This study covers 19 institutions in high school 
and 2-year college districts. These districts are 
different from unified districts which include all 
levels of education from the kindergarten through 
the junior college, while in the type B junior college 
districts the district has no responsibility for elemen- 
tary education. The distribution of the 19 institu- 
tions of type B is as follows: Northeast, none; north 
central, 4 (in Illinois); South, 1 (in Georgia); and 
West, 14 (Arizona 1, California 10, Montana 1, 
Washington 1, Wyoming 1). 

Table I shows the major sources of income: North- 
central region, local taxes, 72.4 percent; student 
tuition, 14.8 percent; and State funds, 9.6 percent; 
southern region, auxiliary enterprises, 48.4 percent; 
student tuition, 39.7 percent; and local taxes, 11 
percent; western region local taxes, 49.6 percent; 
State funds, 21.7 percent; tuition transfer, 17 per- 
cent; and other student fees, 4.7 percent. No other 
percentages in type B schools exceed 4 percent. 

Once again, there are striking regional differences 
in the financing of type B 2-year colleges. In the 
north-central region local taxes supply almost three 
times as much as the student tuition and State funds 
together. In the South, local taxes provide only 
about one-ninth of the total income; student tuition 
contributes about 40 percent; and most of the re- 
mainder, amounting to almost half, comes from 
auxiliary enterprises. In the West the major source, 
amounting to approximately one-half of the total, 
is local taxes, with State funds and tuition transfer 
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contributing most of the remaining half of income. 

In all regions percentages received from other 
student fees are relatively insignificant, and in no 
case are more than 5 percent. Among the several 
regions, however, there is considerable variation in 
the proportion of income received from student fees. 
The western area has nearly 10 times the percentage 
received from other student fees in the South and 
exceeds by one-half the percentage in the north 
central area. There is a range of 60 percentage 
points in the proportion of income received from 
local taxes in colleges of type B, between the low of 
11 percent in the South and a high of 72 percent in 
the north central area. 


Type C Institutions 


The study covers 15 institutions of type C. The 
local 2-year college district is set up for administering 
a college program only but has boundaries cotermi- 
nous with a single public school district encompassing 
grades K-12 or a single high school district; the 
college has a separate board of control from the 
high school. The 15 institutions of this type are 
distributed as follows: Northeast area, 3 (in New 
York); north central, 1 (in Nebraska); in the South 
6 (in Texas); in the West, 5 (in California). 

In institutions of type C there is a striking differ- 
ence in the distribution of income as compared with 
other types. In the institutions of the northeast 
region the major sources are student tuition, 33.8 
percent; local taxes, 31.3 percent; and state aid, 
28.1 percent. In other words, the student, the 
State, and the locality, each contributes approsi- 
mately one-third of the total income. In the north- 
central region the main sources are local taxes, 81.4 
percent and student tuition, 16.3 percent. In the 
north-central region then, over four-fifths of the 
total income of the college of this type comes from 
local taxes. Inthe southern region the major sources 
are local taxes, 35.4 percent; State funds, 33.4 per- 
cent; and student tuition, 22.6 percent. In this 
region, therefore, student tuition amounts to about 
two-thirds of the total secured from the State; 
while State funds and local taxes are approximately 
the same, or about one-third of the total. In the 
western region the major sources are State aid, 
42 percent; local taxes, 37.3 percent; and tuition 
transfer, 10.9 percent. In institutions of this type 
the largest range in support is found in State aid: 
North central received no support from this source 
and the western region over 40 percent. 
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Type D Institutions 


The union 2-year district is set up for administer- 
ing the college program only. It overlaps two or 
more high school districts. The college district 
has its own board of control. In this study 54 insti- 
tutions of this type were included, and the distribu- 
tion was as follows: Northeast, 6 (in New York); 
north central, 1 (in Michigan); South, 21 (Missis- 
sippi 5, Texas 15, Georgia 1); West, 26 (Arizona 1, 
California 16, Colorado 4, Idaho 2, Wyoming 3). 

An examination of table I shows that there is 
greater uniformity in the distribution of income 
according to source among the type D institutions 
than in other types. The major sources for this 
type of institution in the northeast region were: 
Student tuition, 33.1 percent; State funds, 29.4 
percent; local taxes, 19.9 percent; and tuition 
transfer, 11 percent. In the north-central region 
the main sources were: Student tuition, 46.3 per- 
cent; State aid, 29.8 percent; and local taxes, 17.6 
percent. In the southern region, student tuition 
amounts to 20.1 percent; local taxes, 29.6 percent; 
and State aid funds, 28.7 percent. In the western 
region, local taxes provide 53.8 percent; State funds, 
29.4 percent; and tuition transfer, 8.5 percent. 

From this it is seen that, with the exception of 
student tuition, a greater uniformity in the propor- 
tion of funds received from different sources is found 
among the type D colleges than in any of the other 
types. All 4 areas received approximately 29 per- 
cent of their income from State sources. Student 
tuition amounts to 33 percent in the northeast 
region, 13 percentage points less than this in the 
South, and 13 percentage points more than this in 
the north central. The 26 western institutions of 
this type receive an average of slightly over 1 per- 
cent of their income from student tuition. On the 
other hand, there is considerable variation in the 
percentages received from local taxes in the four 
regions: North central is lowest with 18 percent, 
and the West is highest with 54 percent, but the 
variation observed is smaller than that found for 
the other types of 2-year colleges. 


Type E Institutions 


State junior colleges have no local tax-supporting 
district. The college is a State institution having 
its own board of control. The 15 institutions of 
this type included in the study were distributed 
as follows: Northeast, 2 (Connecticut, 1 New Jersey 
1); north central, 2 (North Dakota 2); South, 6 
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(Oklahoma 6); West, 5 (New Mexico 1, Utah 3, 
and Guam 1). 


For institutions in the northeast region most 
of the income was received from State aid, 50.6 
percent, and student tuiton, 47.5 percent. In the 
north-central region there were 2 major sources: 
State aid, 55 percent; and auxiliary enterprises, 23.9 
percent. In addition, college organized activities, 
Federal aid programs, student tuition, and other 
student fees each accounted for sums amounting to 
between 4 percent and 6 percent. In the South 
the major portions of income were received from 
State aid (51.2 percent), auxiliary enterprises (28.9 
percent), student tuition (6.7 percent), other student 
fees (5.1 percent), and college organized activities 
(3.9 percent). In the West the major portions of 
support were received from State aid (53.9 percent) 
auxiliary enterprises (23.2 percent), and student 
tuition (12.4 percent). 


The most unusual characteristic of the type E 
institutions is that the revenue received from the 
State is fairly uniform in the 4 regions, ranging 
from a low of 50.6 percent in the northeast to 55 
percent in the north central. The amounts received 
from auxiliary enterprises were fairly uniform in the 
West, South, and north-central regions, amounting 
in each case to slightly more or slightly less than 
one-quarter of the total income. However, institu- 
tions in the northeast region did not receive any 
sums from this source. Student tuition contributed 
about 6 percent of the total amount in the north- 
central and the southern areas. In the West, it 
was twice this amount; and in the northeast, ap- 
proximately eight times. For the type E institu- 
tions the greatest range in the percentages of income 
received is found in student tuition. 


Generalizations and Conclusions 

There is little uniformity in the distribution of 
income for operating 2-year colleges over the Nation. 
This is the major conclusion emerging from the 
analysis reported in this article. For example, the 
four type B schools in the north-central region 
received almost three-fourths of their income from 
local taxes; in contrast, the three type A colleges 
in the northeast received no revenue at all from 
this source. Variations of this kind, though smaller 
in range, are found in every type of college, regardless 
of region, and in every region, regardless of type 
of college. 

When an attempt is made to account for the lack 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME OF TYPES OF 2-YEAR COLLEGES, BY GEOGRAPHICAL REGION 









































Student Other 
Region Total tuition student 
| | fees 
1 2 3 4 
| 
TYPE A 
Northeast: 
Amount...-.- $192,362 | $111,933 $3,802 
Percent....... 100 58.2 2.0 
North central 
Amount.-.--- $11,487,405 | 1,643,428 |$361,563 
Percent.....- 100 14.3 3.1 
South: 
Amount..---- $1,378,970 | - $364,398 | $82,999 
Percent...... 100 26.4 6.0 
West: 
Amount....-- $14,089,302 $248,380 |$196,308 
an 100 1.8 1.4 
TYPE B | 
| 
Northeast __..._--|- ee ee 
North Central: 
mount... .-- $854,435 $130,187 | $28,845 
Percent - ...-- | 100 14.8 3.8 
South: 
Amount.._-.. $132, eee $52,500 $720 
Percent...... 100 | 39.7 0.5 
West: 
Amount....-- | $6,578,889 $84,562 |$306,312 
Percent...... 100 Be] 4.7 
TYPE C 
Northeast: | 
Amount... ..- | $2, 902,700 | $981,232 | $50,548 
Percent -_..-- 100 33.8 1.7 
North central | 
Amount $110,620 $18,000 | $2,521 
Percent... ...- 100 | 16. 3 as 
South: 
Amount..._.- | $1,620,920 $366,406 | $20,187 
Percent. ..... 100 | 22.6 | 1.2 | 
West } | | 
Amount.....- | $5,162,335 | 2 eee eget nacpacrataenale 
Pereent.....<..! j | SRS erase | rie aeinan 
TYPE D | | 
Northeast: 
Amount..---- | $2,680,331 $888,136 | $60,890 
Percent... .... | 100 33.1 ye 
North central | 
Amount..-.-.- |} $112,189 | aa % $5,894 | 
Percent.....- 100 6.0 | 
South: ' 
Amount..-.--| $7,850,836 |$1,581,337 |$235,910 
Percent... ...- 00 | 20.1 3.0 
West: 
Amount_.-_.-- /$20,814, & s | $259, ” |$291,204 
Percent. ...--| } 2 1.4 | 
| 
TYPE E "| } | 
| } | } 
Northeast: | 
Amount..-.-. | $204, fd mm, ae $3,795 
Percent... ._-| 00 | | 
North central | 
Amount..-..-- | $894,406 $52,120 | $51,722 
Percent....-.- 1 5.8 5.8 
South: 
Amount...... $2,075,130 | $139,772 |$105 ,689 
Percent... -.-- 100 6.7 | a 
West | 
Amount...--- $2,917,485 $362,733 |$107,511 
Percent. ....- 100 12.4 3.7 
| 
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Tuition Endow- | College Auxiliary | Property All 
Local taxes transfer | ment and | organized 2) enterprises sales other 
gifts activities 
7 8 9 10 ll 12 13 
i al | 
| | 
ae, ere $60,300 $7,450 SN ee Sees 
FERRERS AS + BBS oer D 31 3.9 WO Bia ckcaekina aes 
$7,113 ,439 $46,430 | $403,000 pkg See $10,292 
61.8 0. <0 a (4) es 1.0 
$224,119 | $360 | $5,000 |-_-------- a $3,871 
16.3 0 sb, 2S RS og Se 0.3 
$6,512,313 |$1,486,918 |....--.-- ae 3 | $109,010 |_...--.-- $46,619 
46.2 Sf Se Eee | yf re 0.3 
CN | eS es See 
72.4 8 eid | See ee 
WM ta eB » Wee 2A... 
LR a ae: ee So See . fae Se 
$3,266,206 |$1,118,157 |.....---- $22,178 $20,055 | $5,478 | $25,992 
49 Wee Neen cetans 0. 0. 0. 
} | 
| 
! | | 
$908 ,177 097 498) SIS BIT. on cnn cx ey | a i 
+) Se 5) ey ee ee EE Liastenethlontéeuce 
FIR ain ddemcualetare esd sccacentadlbasaredemtbeGbeesdd nn dteades 
| ee Se ee eae Seo aoe eae eee 
SER Cirainshsaaeeibel-assotens - Sf 7 ee $3,038 
oe RTE ORR RES iS Pen ctisecn 0.2 
$1,919,599) Seer i. .-..-<2- $10,108 (2 | eer $38 ,484 
37.3 OS See 0. JY Sees 0. 
$533,087 | $302,565 |...---.-- Liid Ee CS RR SO 
19.9 Uk 9 eae aa |, || are! aren 
| SESE SRN aeee Enea ee | oF ee | a ee ee Pee 
ob ge Fee TARE RS, A RAREST RESET EEL EET are tee 
$2,326,169 $2,908 $7,438 $84,271 |$1,000,812 | $24,346 |$245 ,349 
29.6 0.1 1.0 13.0 0.3 3.1 
$11,204,019 |$1,759,028 | $27,291 $50,644 $773 ,862 | $22,322 \$108,191 
8 | 0. 3.8 0.1 0.5 
| | 
| 
} 
cnaghvotrsa Kul eacaeetapeldnia paadieaacadn $40,128 | $213,873 yy 
Te Se ee Se + 23.9 tS aes 
ee eee $100 | $81,466 | $599,851 |_......._| $82,250 
Rye AO) eae kD = 0 4. «2g elaine Tate 
sn sp alsarares a ag Saints $89,781 | $22,963 | $678,143 | $2,880 | $52,146 
ES ES | Re Ee 3.1 0.8 23.2 0. 1. 

















1 Includes amounts received directly from the Federal Government for veterans’ tuition and fees, other funds received directly from the Federal Government, fair 
value of sale of surplus Federal property, and other Federal programs. 


2 Includes income derived from organized activities related to the academic department of the college, e. g., agriculture department, or automotive department. 


of uniformity in 2-year college financing, it becomes 
evident that historical and traditional practices 
influence school financing in each of the regions. 
For example, in all types of 2-year colleges in the 
northeast a sizable proportion of income is derived 
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from student tuition and fees. On the other hand, 
in the West, only small proportions of income derive 
from this source. In the north-central region the 
major source seems to be local taxes; and in the 
South, all four of the major sources of revenue 
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(student, State taxes, local taxes, and auxiliary 
enterprises of the college) are more nearly equally 
represented. Generally speaking, in the South the 
State carries a slightly larger part of the costs than 
the student or the locality. 

The type A (district) and the type B (State) 
junior colleges show least variation among the 
“regions in proportion of revenue received from 
various sources. With respect to the latter type, 
lack of variation probably is related to the fact 
that these colleges get no local funds and follow 
financing patterns of other higher institutions. 
Among the 21 district 2-year colleges in the South, 
the greatest uniformity in revenues is found in 
student charges, State taxes, local taxes, and other 
sources. 

Finally, it should be noted that colleges seem to 
rely on auxiliary enterprises for revenue more in 
the South than in the other regions, being evident 
to a sizable degree in 3 of the 5 types of colleges in 
this region. This likely is a result of the fact that 
many 2-year colleges in the South are outgrowths 
of early agricultural and mechanical high schools. 
Among the types of colleges, those classified as 
State (except for those in the northeast) show 
greatest reliance on this source of income. 

In view of these findings, it would be difficult to 
propose a single pattern of organization and support 
that would meet the needs of all types of colleges in 
all parts of the Nation. Additional analytical 
studies are needed to appraise the advantage of the 
several patterns that have been identified in this 
report. 





Scholarships for Study in Latin America 


AN INCREASE in the number of United States Gov- 
ernment scholarships for study in Latin America has 
been announced by the International Educational 
Exchange Service of the State Department. Ap- 
proximately 75 new scholarships will be added to 
those offered for 1959-60 under the Inter-American 
Cultural Convention program. The Institute of 
International Education, which administers the Gov- 
ernment student scholarship programs, will accept 
applications for the new grants until January 15, 
1959. ‘Those who have already applied for IACC 
scholarships need not make out new applications, 
but should notify the institute that they wish to be 
considered for the additional grants. 
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The added scholarships provide for study in a 
variety of fields in Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
They cover round-trip transportation, tuition, and 
maintenance for 1 academic year. For eligibility, 
applicants should be United States citizens not more 
than 35 years old, should have a bachelor’s degree or 
its equivalent before departure, knowledge of Span- 
ish sufficient to live and study in the country con- 
cerned, and should be in good health. A demon- 
strated capacity for independent study is also neces- 
sary. Applicants will be asked for a summary of 
their reasons for desiring to study in the country of 
their choice and for a preliminary plan of their pro- 
posed study. Successful candidates will be affiliated 
with educational institutions in their host country. 

Information and application forms may be ob- 
tained from the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 1 East 67th Street, New York City, or any of 
the institute’s regional offices located in Chicago, 
Denver, Houston, Washington, D. C., and San 
Francisco. Requests for application forms must be 


postmarked before December 31, 1958. 





Woodrow Wilson Fellowships 


Neary 1,100 of the Nation’s most promising college 
graduates will continue their education this fall at 
85 U. S. and Canadian graduate schools under 
fellowships provided by the Woodrow Wilson 
National Fellowship Foundation. The announce- 
ment of the graduate schools selected by the winning 
students was made in conjunction with the transfer 
of the Foundation’s headquarters from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan to Princeton University. 

The top ten graduate schools selected by the 
students and the number of fellowship winners 
planning to attend are: Haivard University, 101; 
Columbia University, 88; Yale University, 85; 
University of California at Berkeley, 54; University 
of Chicago, 49; Princeton University, 46; University 
of Wisconsin, 38; University of Michigan, 36; 
Radcliffe College, 35; and Stanford University, 29. 

Men received 750 of the fellowships and women 
330. Although the students are not obligated, it is 
hoped that they will go oa to a college teaching 
career. : 
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Post-High-School Plans of Wisconsin Youth 


STATEWIDE INQUIRY aimed at providing 

comprehensive information about the plans of 
Wisconsin youth for education beyond high school 
was made in 1957.! Over 90 percent of all high 
school graduates completed forms which furnished 
information about their plans, their parents, school 
experiences, financial status, and opinions on the 
value of a college education. 


In the fall of 1957, a followup inquiry was made of 
the parents of a representative sample of the gradu- 
ates to determine whether the graduates had fol- 
lowed through with the plans which they had indi- 
cated in the spring, and to inquire into the attitudes 
of the parents toward the desirability of a college 
education for their sons or daughters and toward 
college education in general. 


In early 1958, a followup inquiry was also made 
of the high ability graduates who had indicated that 
they did not plan to go to a degree-granting college. 
This query was made to learn what these promising 
youth were doing, whether they were satisfied with 

‘what they were doing, and what their attitudes 
toward college education then were. Special atten- 
tion was given to the plans of youth who had high 
potential for advanced training and education. A 
followup of high ability graduates who did not at- 
tend college was made, but several years must elapse 
before the accomplishments of such persons will be 
known. 


Plans of the Graduates 

About one-half of Wisconsin’s 1957 high school 
graduates were continuing in some type of educa- 
tion beyond high school, and about 2 out of 3 of 
them were going to a degree-granting college. The 
spring survey showed that 3 out of 5 graduates who 
planned to go to college were boys. Although as 
many girls as boys were planning to continue school- 


*Director, Office of Institutional Studies, University of 
Wisconsin. 


1 This article is adapted from the author’s larger study, 4 Statewide Inquiry 
Into Decisions of Youth About Education Beyond High School, which is the first 
part of Project No. 247 conducted with support from the Office of Education’s 
Cooperative Research Program. The larger study was published in September 
1958 by the School of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, and copies 
of it may be secured from that source. 
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ing, more girls than boys later attended schools that 
were non-degree granting. 

Occupational objectives were prominent among the 
college-going graduates; for boys, engineering and 
business administration courses were most popular; 
for girls, teaching and nursing. 

About 1 out of 5 of the graduates were planning to 
attend schools or colleges outside Wisconsin. Of 
those planning to attend Wisconsin colleges, almost 
2 out of 3 were planning to attend State-supported 
institutions. 


Characteristics of Continuing and Noncontinuing 
Graduates 
Scholarship 

The college-going graduates characteristically 
were students who ranked in the top one-third of 
their high school classes in scholastic achievement 
and on mental ability test scores. The girls and 
boys scored alike on mental ability tests, but girls 
outperformed boys in high school studies. More 
than twice as many girls as boys scored in the top 
20 percent of their classes; in fact, 60 percent of the 
boys ranked in the lower one-half of their classes. 


Education of parents 

Graduates whose fathers were in professional or 
executive positions planned in much greater than 
average numbers to go to college. Children of 
farmers or factory workers planned in much fewer 
than average numbers to go to college. But these 
differences narrowed when the parents of the children 
had equivalent educational backgrounds. 

The extent of the education of the parents ap- 
peared to have a stronger influence than their occu- 
pations upon the decisions of their children. College- 
going among the graduates stepped up markedly 
with each increase in the educational attainment of 
the parents. Approximately one-half of the fathers 
and mothers of the graduates were not high school 
graduates. In fact, about one-third of the parents 
had not even attended high school. Less than 10 
percent of the parents were college graduates. 

Small high schools yielded smaller percentages of 
college-going graduates than large high schools; but 
when occupational and educational backgrounds of 
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the parents, and the location of colleges were con- 
sidered, the difference in size of school did not appear 
to be significant. 


Financial means 


Lack of financial means is a significant and 
deciding factor among graduates who wanted to but 
did not attend college; however, sizable numbers 
who reported being able to finance a college education 
were not making plans to attend. This was true 
even among those who had superior high school 
achievement records. Over one-tnird of the boys 
planning to attend college expected to contribute 
more than $500 toward their first year’s college 
expenses by summer earnings and part-time work 
while attending school. Only one-tenth of the girls 
expected to provide this much. This may explain 
in part the difference in number of boys and girls 
who attend college, but the survey showed that 
many girls and their parents felt that college educa- 
tion was not as important for girls as for boys. 

About one-third of the graduates expressed a 
willingness to borrow money for their college expenses 
if they could pay it back on the installment plan 
after graduation. The willingness to borrow increased 
significantly among graduates who had made superior 
high school records, the majority of whom said they 
would borrow. ‘This willingness was much more 
frequently expressed by boys than by girls. About 
one-fourth of all the graduates said they had never 
considered attending college; and 4 out of 5 of these 
said they would not consider it even if they had the 
money. This rejection of college-going was found in 
a lesser degree among high ability graduates. 


Influence of parents 


Parents were credited by the graduates with 
stronger influence than teachers or counselors on 
their plans beyond high school. Teachers were 
credited with stronger influence by college-going 
graduates than by those getting jobs or attending 
other types of schools. Graduates who were not 
going to college reported much less frequently than 
college-going graduates that their parents wanted 
them to attend college. Many reported an attitude 
of ‘‘don’t care.” Practically all parents of college- 
going youth wanted them to go. Very few parents 
were reported as opposing college attendance. 


Other considerations 


The great majority of the graduates were planning 
to do what their friends were doing. This influence 
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was strong regardless of the plans of the graduate, 
but strongest among the college-going graduates. 
The college-going graduates had found greater 
satisfaction with their high school studies than their 
classmates who had other plans. Nine out of ten 
graduates who said that high school studies were 
uninteresting were not continuing education beyond 
high school. 

About 2 out of 5 graduates did not take a college 
preparatory course in high school, and some of these 
had plans to attend college. Graduates who were 
planning to go to college believed that they needed 
to learn more than they knew, that this additional 
knowledge would be useful to society, and therefore 
better pay would result. Those who were not going 
to college believed that it was important to start 
earning money quickly and learn on the job; success, 
they believed, would come from personal ability 
and good work. 


Survey of the Parents 


Parents reported in the fall of 1957 that 81 times 
out of 100 their children were doing what they had 
planned to do in the spring. Of those who had 
planned to attend college, 90 percent were attending 
college. Some graduates who had not planned to 
attend college did so. Regardless of what their sons 
or daughters were doing, an overwhelming majority 
of the parents (88 percent) reported that they wanted 
their children to continue their schooling. ‘Lack of 
money” or “lack of interest in school” topped the 
reasons given by parents for their children not con- 
tinuing school. 

The number of graduates going to college in the 
fall, 1957, was short of the number who will eventu- 
ally attend. For instance, about 10 percent of the 
boys entering military service indicated an intention 
to attend college afterward, and between 10 percent 
and 15 percent of the parents indicated that their 
sons or daughters would attend college later. Par- 
ents who did not want their sons or daughters to 
attend college emphasized need of help or income for 
the family, and their children’s lack of interest in or 
ability for college studies. The parents strongly sup- 
port the belief that too many capable young people 
who should go to college are not able to do so, and 
they disagree with the belief that too many young 
people are going to college who should not. They 
further believe that a college education is worth mak- 
ing a financial sacrifice to obtain. 
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Plans of Graduates With High Scholastic Promise 


Girls outnumbered boys 2 to 1 in rank in scholastic 
achievement among those in the top 25 percent of 
their graduating classes. Among graduates who be- 
longed, on the basis of both class rank and mental- 
ability test scores, to the top 25 percent, the ratio was 
3-2 in favor of the girls. This top 25 percent on both 
provided an important “pool” of potential college 
graduates. 

A majority of the boys and girls who ranked in the 
top 25 percent planned to attend college regardless 
of the occupation or amount of education of the 
parent. Ifthe parents had attended college, as many 
children of farmers planned to attend college as chil- 
dren of executive and professional men. College- 
going in this group increased markedly if either 
parent had attended college, and still more if both had 
attended. There was a suggestion in survey reports 
that college attendance by the mother might be more 
influential on the decision of the children than college 
attendance by the father. Of children in the top 25 
percent who did not go to college, 1 in 11 said he 
would not have gone if he had had the money. 

Those who were not going to college had been iden- 
tified less frequently as showing unusual achievement 
in some special field than had their classmates of the 
same ability who were going to college. Evidence of 
lack of financial means was much stronger among the 
group who were not attending college; but fewer 
showed willingness to borrow. The great majority 
of the boys in this group had aspirations to become 
professional or executive men. Those not going to 
college, however, were headed toward the skilled 
trades and occupations. 


Promising Youth Who Did Not Attend College 


A great majority of the high ability graduates, 
both boys and girls, who did not attend college were, 
7 months later, employed in full-time jobs (76 per- 
cent of the girls; 93 percent of the boys). The jobs 
of the girls were predominantly clerical; of the boys, 
semiskilled or manual work. 

Many of these graduates were attending a college 
or a vocational or trade school on a part-time basis; 
others were attending full-time. Most frequently, 
boys attending nondegree schools were enrolled in 
engineering or technical training programs; girls, in 
nurses training programs. 

Most of the boys (55 percent) in this group ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with their future in their pres- 
ent jobs and expected to get further training or edu- 
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2 who have failed to gain admission. 


cation. A much smaller proportion of the girls ex- 
pressed a similar dissatisfaction; indeed, 75 percent 
said that they were satisfied with their work. From 
one-third to one-half of these graduates said that they 
would get a college education if they could have 
financial assistance. A smaller percentage of these 
graduates than of the college-going graduates had 
applied for scholarships. However, from 10 to 15 
percent of them had received scholarships, but did 
not make use of them. 


Concluding Statement 

There is a strong and persistent move toward 
training and education beyond high school. This 
trend is fed by the increasingly technical demands 
of the work-world, the specialized training programs 
of the armed services, and by the increasing level of 
general education of the parents. 

In general, the majority of college-going students 
in Wisconsin are boys and girls who have excelled 
two-thirds of their classmates in scholastic aptitude 
and achievement. The great majority of students 
who did not find high school studies interesting do 
not want to continue studies at an advanced level. 
Some of those who have not enjoyed high school 
studies, but who do continue their education are sons 
and daughters of parents who have attended college, 
or who very much want their children to have social 
and economic advantages which they believe going 
to college will bring. 





College Admissions Assistance Center 


Tue Councit of Higher Educational Institutions 
in New York City, which has recently completed the 
first year of its activities, has decided to sponsor a 
College Admissions Assistance Center. While no 
guarantee of placement will be made by the center, 
it will assist in securing placement for high school 
graduates who are qualified to attend college but 
The center will 
be concerned primarily with residents and institu- 
tions in New York City; however, it will coordinate 
its activities so as to assist students seeking admission 
to out-of-city institutions and out-of-city colleges 
and universities interested in prospective students 
in the city. 

Requests for registration and other information, 
accompanied by a self-addressed return envelope, 
hould be sent to College Admissions Assistance 
Center, Council of Higher Educational Institutions, 
535 East 80th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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Social Science Requirements for Bachelor's Degrees 


HE OFFICE OF EDUCATION recently com- 
_& pleted a study of the kinds and amounts of social 
science which institutions of higher education require 
for bachelor’s degrees regardless of whether these 
degrees represent majors in the social sciences, the 
natural sciences, the humanities, or a professional 
field. The study was based upon a questionnaire sur- 
vey conducted among departmental chairmen in 
anthropology, economics, history, political science, 
and sociology in 319 institutions.! 


Social Science Courses Taken 


The study shows that in over nine-tenths of insti- 
tutions of higher education there is a bachelor-degree 
social science requirement toward whose fulfillment 
work may be taken in one or more of the basic social 
sciences of anthropology, economics, history, politi- 
cal science, and sociology. While only 40.5 percent 
of anthropology repsondents reported that their 
subject might be taken toward fulfilling the require- 
ment, 90.4 percent of economics respondents, 93.3 
percent of history respondents, 87.6 percent of 
political science respondents, and 86.0 percent of 
sociology respondents indicated that their subjects 
might be taken for this purpose. 


Course enrollment data supplied by respondents 
indicate that in a given institution where any 1 of the 
5 basic social sciences may be taken toward satisfying 
the requirement, history is the subject most likely to 
be taken, and economics the second most likely. 
Political science and sociology are about equally 
matched for third place, and anthropology is the 
subject least likely to be taken. If the student takes 
anthropology, the course is likely to be cultural 
anthropology; if he takes economics, it is likely to be 
introductory economics or principles of economics; 
if he takes history, it is likely to be American history, 
with world history a close second; if he takes political 
science, it is likely to be American government, with 
introduction to political science or government a 


*Specialist for Social Sciences, Division of Higher Education, 


Office of Education. 


1 The present article is a summary of some of the survey’s findings. A more 
detailed and comprehensive report, accompanied by statistical tables, will be 
published as a forthcoming bulletin. 
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close second; and if he takes sociology, it is likely to 
be introductory sociology. 


Social Science Courses and Particular Degrees 


Work in the social sciences is more likely to be 
required for all bachelor’s degrees in business and 
commerce than in any other field. However, require- 
ments for all degrees in education and for all A. B. 
degrees follow in second and third places so closely 
that it may be said that the three are substantially 
the same in this respect. But between these 3 
degrees and the next 3 studied, there is a considerable 
gap; thus, for all B. S. degrees and for all B. S. 
degrees in agriculture and in engineering, there is 
only about two-thirds as much likelihood that social 
science will be required as for the three others 
mentioned. Among professional and nonprofessional 
bachelor’s degrees alike, the requirement is found 
least frequently in engineering. 


Courses’ Curricular and Instructional Status 


In institutions having a social science requirement 
for bachelor’s degrees, no one of the social sciences is 
likely to be an absolute requirement but rather an 
elective in a group requirement. In more than 80 
percent of institutions this was true in the case of 
anthropology; and in 50 to 60 percent of them, it 
was true of economics and sociology. Only in history 
and political science was the course a requirement in 
nearly one-half of the institutions reporting. 

The history courses most frequently taken to meet 
or help meet the requirement are predominantly 
freshman, and the economics and political science 
courses, especially the former, are mainly sophomore. 
Although in anthropology and sociology there are 
more sophmores than freshmen, neither of these two 
grade levels represents a majority. Instruction in 
all of these courses is largely by personnel in the three 
professorial ranks, rather than by instructors and 
graduate assistants, and the teaching is usually done 
in classes or sections of not more than 25 to 50 
students. In most institutions, the courses’ basic 
pattern is determined by the course instructor, by 
the department as a whole, or by a departmental 
committee. 
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Credit in social science courses most frequently 
taken toward satisfying graduation requirements 
ranges from 3.4 semester hours in anthropology to 
5.3 semester hours in history. The average for the 
5 fields is 4.1 semester hours. 


Unusually Successful Features of Courses 


In response to an invitation to describe any 
unusually successful features of the social science 
courses that students ordinarily take toward satisfy- 
ing graduation requirements, there was a variety of 
answers. Thus, in anthropology, the “development 
of point of view of cultural relativism,” an “historical 
sense of time,” and “‘awareness of anthropological 
methods,” were among features of the course re- 
garded as unusually successful. Included in other 
such features was “the discussion of primitive re- 
ligion,” or that the course “is the sole university 
course which deals with nonliterate peoples of the 
world.” 


In economics, there was a similar degree of varia- 
tion in responses. In one institution the course’s 
unusually successful feature was that it is “highly 
effective in providing the student with perspective or 
point of view on what economics is all about;” 
in another, that it provides ‘“‘a real base for further 
work in either economics or business administra- 
tion;” and in a third, that it not only introduces 
students to a new field of learning “but also aids in 
destroying many economic fallacies held by them.” 
Some respondents stressed the use in the course of 
“well-trained and experienced teachers,” and the 
“opportunity for small groups of students to meet 
with mature senior members of the faculty.”” And 
some reported field trips and the use of graphs, charts, 
and other audiovisual materials as unusually success- 
ful features of the course. 

Among history responses, small classes or sections 
in which students are introduced to problems 
“through the study and analysis of historical docu- 
ments,” emphasis “upon good teaching,” and the 
creation of “an understanding on the part of the 
student of the world he lives in and its problems,” 
were mentioned as unusually successful features of 
the course. Still other responses emphasized certain 
of the course’s educational byproducts: Inculcation 
of good study habits, training in note-taking and 
organizing material, and development of intellectual 
discipline. One respondent wrote of the course: 
“One of the ‘hardest’ courses on the campus * * * 
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good ‘discipline’ in basic knowledge and skills and 
stamina.” 

Responses as to the political science course’s 
unusually successful features included mention of the 
“study of how government * * * functions at. the 
grassroots level through actual cases;” “insistence 
on good teaching;” “stimulation of discussion 
through small sections (20 to 25);” and “production 
of more purpose-minded students who are better 
informed and more determined” to participate in the 
solution of problems “that may confront them as 
citizens and future voters * * *.” Other successful 
features included required reading assignments in 
metropolitan newspapers, use of government cases 
for application of principles, practical studies of 
political behavior, good teaching, and freedom of 
instructors to choose whatever teaching methods they 
wished. 

Among reported values of the sociology course, 
those related to citizenship were stressed. Thus, 
“an understanding of cultural differences and de- 
emphasizing racial and ethnic differences,” “analysis 
of human behavior which will help students to adjust 
to society,” and the teaching of concepts that “are 
related to student everyday living experiences” 
were reported as unusually successful features of the 
course. Sociology responses also noted use of senior 
staff members as teachers of the course, the use of 
monographs and other special readings, small dis- 
cussion sections, and the use of field trips and audio- 
visual aids in it. Other features were the course’s 
use of the case method, and “special projects 
in comparative cultures and their value systems.” 

While opinions on the most successful features of 
the courses varied from institution to institution and 
from course to course, relatively few departmental 
chairmen in any of the five subjects stated flatly that 
their courses had no such features. Of 377 responses, 
only 11 were negative; in anthropology there were 
no negative responses at all. 


Outstanding Course Weaknesses 


In response to the question whether the courses 
had any outstanding weaknesses, there were from 
the 5 departments, 395 replies, 25 of which indicated 
that the courses had no weaknesses, or at least none 
that might be called “outstanding.” The weakness 
noted most frequently by the five departments, 
except sociology, was lack of time to teach the course 
properly. As one history respondent put it, there 
is “‘too little time for such a big subject.” 
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Among sociologists, the largest number of com- 
plaints about the course centered on large classes. 
This was the second most frequent complaint in 
anthropology and political science, third in history, 
and fourth in economics. Often respondents indi- 
cated that ‘“‘too large’ meant too large for student 
participation in class—‘“‘for adequate discussion.” 

Another course weakness commonly reported was 
unsatisfactory textbooks or other reading materials. 
This complaint was second in number among history 
and sociology responses, third among anthropology 
and economics responses, and fifth among political 
science responses. A sociologist wrote of textbooks: 
“Usually weak, overwritten, and seldom of much 
intrinsic merit.” 

Numerous other responses related to lack of stu- 
dent background for the courses, to the courses’ level 
or organization, and to inadequacy of teachers. 
For instance, an anthropologist noted “lack of back- 
ground in social sciences” of most entering students, 
and a sociologist commented on the “low reading 
ability” of students in the course; a political scientist 


observed that the course’s “level of abstraction” _ 


was “perhaps too high;” and a sociologist noted that 
in his field the course was “‘too vague and ill defined.” 
As for instruction, responses indicated that some 
teachers failed to coordinate their work, that some 
were made “dull” by teaching repeat sections, and 
that some were disposed to “ride their speciality.” 


Courses’ Importance in Social Science Education 


It was estimated by respondents in a large majority 
of institutions that 90 percent or more of the students 
enrolled in these courses would complete them for 
credit. The estimates of success in the courses was 
highest for anthropology and lowest for economics. 
But if the degree of student success in the courses is 
high, this success seems not to serve as a strong 
incentive to students to undertake further work in 
the social science departments. Two-thirds or more 
of economics, history, and sociology departmental 
chairmen, more than four-fifths of political science 
departmental chairmen, and more than nine-tenths 
of anthropology chairmen estimated that, for 
50 to 100 percent of students, the courses taken 
toward meeting a social science graduation require- 
ment would be the only courses ever taken by them 
in their respective departments. 

It thus seems clear that, insofar as large segments 
of undergraduate student bodies are concerned, 
whatever lessons in citizenship or general education 
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that social science departments wish to teach must 
be taught in the relatively few courses students take 
in connection with a general graduation requirement. 
If these lessons are to be learned only in advanced 
courses, to which the courses discussed in this article 
are merely introductory, they will be missed by large 
numbers of citizens and prospective voters. 





Westinghouse Scholarships at Carnegie 


Tech 


Tue WestinGHouseE scholarship program at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology is this fall observing 
its 20th anniversary. Under the program, 10 
scholarships providing full tuition of $1,000 in each 
of the 4 years, with an additional $250 in the fresh- 
man year, are provided annually. Scholarship 
recipients are appointed for 1 year and must qualify 
for reappointment. Of the 138 graduates who have 
held the scholarships more than three-fourths are 
known to have continued into graduate work. 





Fall River Awards Scholarships 


Tus PAST JUNE, the Citizen’s Scholarship Founda- 
tion of Greater Fall River, Mass., awarded scholar- 
ships to 24 needy, superior high school students in 
the area. The scholarship stipends, ranging from 
$50 to $300, will enable the recipients to secure higher 
education in a college, university, professional insti- 
tution, or vocational school of their choice. Compe- 
tition for the scholarships was open to graduates of 
any public, private, or parochial high school who 
ranked in the upper half of their classes and who were 
in need of financial assistance to further their 
education. 

Under the direction of Irving Franklin, president, 
the foundation conducted an active fund-raising 
campaign this past year. By means of donations of 
$1 each from private citizens and members of fra- 
ternal, civic, and business organizations, approxi- 
mately $4,000 was raised. High school students 
participated by doing a large share of the “door to 
door” and other solicitation for contributions, sub- 
mitting ideas, and raising money among themselves. 
Encouraged by their initial success, the citizens of 
Fall River have set as their goal for the second year, 
50 scholarships ranging in value from $50 to $500, 
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The foundation reports that Fall River students 
are now taking their schoolwork more seriously be- 
cause of the possibility of qualifying for a scholar- 
ship, that guidance counselors are emphasizing more 
strongly the advantage of higher education, and that 
parents are taking a greater interest in the quality 
of the school program. A brochure on the scholar- 
ships can be had upon request to the Citizens 
Scholarship Foundation, Post Office Box 103, Fall 
River, Mass. 





Undergraduate Research Participation 
Program 


Tue Nationat Science Founpation has an- 
nounced plans to make a limited number of grants 
to colleges, universities, and nonprofit research insti- 
tutions to provide, on an experimental basis, oppor- 
tunities for properly qualified undergraduates major- 
ing in the physical, biological, mathematical, and 
engineering sciences to participate in research 
projects currently being conducted by experienced 
scientific investigators. This experimental program 
may operate either during the academic year or 
during the summer; summer programs in particular 
may extend the benefits of students from other 
colleges. 

Approximately 1,000 undergraduates at some 100 
institutions throughout the country are expected to 
participate in these laboratory and field programs 
which will afford them an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the nature and methods of research 
in progressively more independent roles. 

The foundation will provide support for under- 
graduates, in accordance with prevailing campus 
practices, for a maximum of 400 hours per student. 
Expendable supplies and secretarial and administra- 
tive expenses directly attributable to this student 
training will also receive support. 

Directions for preparing proposals may be ob- 
tained from the Special Projects in Science Education 
Section, Scientific Personnel and Education Division, 
National Science Foundation, Washington 25, D. C. 
Proposals for programs beginning in the summer or 
fall of 1959 should be comprehensive for all partici- 
pating departments within an institutional unit, 
and should be received by the foundation not later 
than December 15, 1958. 
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Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Block-Time Classes and the Core Program in the 
Junior High School, by Grace S. Wright. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1958. 
Paper, 70 p. 35cents. (Bulletin 1958, No. 6.) 


Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Voca- 
tional Education in the Office of Education, Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1957. Division of Vocational 
Education, Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1958. Paper, 55 p. 


Distributive Education: Training Opportunities in 
Outside Selling. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1958. (Vocational Division Bulletin 
No. 269, Series 23 and Vocational Division Bulletin 
No. 270, Series No. 24.) Paper, 12 p. and 13 p. re- 


spectively. 15 cents each. 


Homemaking Education Programs for Adults. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1958. Paper, 62 p. 25 cents. (Vocational Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 268.) 


Junior-Year Science and Mathematics Students by 
Major Field of Study, by M. Clemens Johnson and 
Hazel C. Poole, under the direction of Herbert S. 
Conrad. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1958. Paper, 56p. 45 cents. (Circular 520.) 


Know Your School Law, by Ward W. Keesecker. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1958. 30 p. 20 cents. (Office of Education, Bulle- 
tin 1958, No. 8, revised.) 


Mathematics and Science Education in U. S. 
Public Schools. Report of conference sponsored by 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, American Association of School Adminis- 
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trators, Council of Chief State School Officers, 
National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Scientific Manpower Commission in coopera- 
tion with U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
February 10-11, 1958. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1958. Paper,97 p. 65 cents. 
-(Circular 533.) 


Management Training for Small Business, Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1958. 
Paper,52p. 25 cents. (Vocational Division Bulle- 
tin No. 271, Distributive Education Series No. 25.) 


National Stay-in-School Campaign, Handbook for 
Communities. Washington, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1958. Paper, 24 p. 15 cents. (Cir- 
cular No. 534, revised.) 


Progress of Public Education in the United States of 
America, 1957-1958: Summary Report of the Office 
of Education to the 21st International Conference 
on Public Education, Geneva, Switzerland, July 
7-16, 1958, in collaboration with UNESCO and 
Cultural Organization and the International Bureau 
of Education. Washington, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1958. Paper, 26 p. 


Quantity Food Preparation, A Curriculum Guide, 
by Earl M. Bowler, Mary S. Resh, and Others. 
Suggested Outline for Secondary Schools. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1958. 
Paper, 38 p. 35 cents. (Circular No. 526.) 


School Plant Courses, Offered by Colleges and Unt- 
versities in the United States, 1956-59, by Ray -L. 
Hamon. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1958. Paper, 32 p. 25 cents. (Circular No. 
534.) 


Summaries of Studies in Agricultural Education: 
An annotated bibliography of studies in agricultural 
education with classified subject index. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1958. Paper. 
86 p. 35 cents. (Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
272, Agricultural Series No. 71.) 


The 2-Year Community College, by D. G. Morrison 
and §. V. Martorana. An Annotated List of Studies 
and Surveys. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1958. Paper, 33 p. 20cents. (Bul- 
letin 1958, No. 14.) 


Vocational-Technical Education for American In- 
dustry, by Lynn A. Emerson. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1958. Paper, 25 p. 
25 cents. (Circular No. 530.) 
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Education Directory 1958-1959, Part 2, Counties 
and Cities, by Ruby Ballard. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1958. Paper, 99 p. 
45 cents. 


Other Government Agencies 


Courses in Highway Safety and Highway Traffic. 
A Directory of College and University Offerings 
1956-58. Findings of a joint survey, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and National 
Education Association. 1201 16th Street NW.., 
Washington, the Association, 1958. Paper, 99 p. 
$1. 


Doctorate Production in United States Universities 
1935-1956, with Bacculaureate Origins of Doctorates 
in Sciences, Arts, and Humanities. Washington, 
D. C., National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council, 1958. Processed, 155 p. $2. 
(Publication 582.) 


Help for Handicapped Women, U. S. Department 
of Labor in cooperation with U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Washington, D.C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1958. Paper, 
52 p. 40cents. (Women’s Bureau Pamphlet Five: 
1958.) 


The President's Conference on Occupational Safety, 
March 25-26, 1958, Washington, D.C. Proceedings. 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Standards. Paper, 209 p. 


Scientific Acticities in Six State Governments: 
Summary Report on a Survey, Fiscal Year 1954, 
based on studies of activities in California, Con- 
necticut, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
Wisconsin. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1958. Paper, 62 p. 40 cents. 


Women in Legal Work: Employment Opportuni- 
ties. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1958. Paper, 34 p. 20 cents. (Women’s 
Bureau Bulletin 265, U. S. Department of Labor.) 


Non-Government Publications 
Obtain direct from the publisher. 


indicated when known 


Prices are 


Admission Requirements of American Medical 
Colleges, 1958-59 (including Canada), compiled by 
Helen Hofer Gee and E. Shepley Nourse. 2530 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, IIl., Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges, 1958. Paper, 227 p. $2. 
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The Christian Teacher, His Faith and His Responsi- 
bilities, by Perry LeFevre. New York, N. Y., and 
Nashville 2, Tenn., Abingdon Press, 1958. 176 p. 
$2.75. 


The Climate of Learning in Higher Education, by 
Ordway Tead. 49 East 33d Street, New York, 
N. Y., Harper and Bros., 1958. 62 p. $2.50. 


College Counseling and Testing (the proceedings 
of the Workshop on College Counseling and Testing, 
conducted at the Catholic University of America, 
June 14-25, 1957.) James P. O’Connor, ed., Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1958. Paper, 244 p. 


College Teaching by Television. Report of a con- 
ference sponsored jointly by the Committee on 
Television of the American Council on Education 
and the Pennsylvania State University at Univer- 
sity Park, Penn., October 20-23, 1957. John C. 
Adams, C. R. Carpenter, and Dorothy R. Smith, 
(eds.). 1785 Mass. Ave. NW., Washington 6, D. C., 
the Council, 1958. 234p. $4. 


Colleges, Junior Colleges and Non-Public High 
Schools Accredited by the University of Missouri for 
1957-58. Committee on Accredited Schools and 
Colleges. Columbia, Mo., University of Missouri 
Publications Office. Paper, 39 p. (The University 
of Missouri Bulletin, Vol. 60, No. 5, General Series 
1959, No. 2.) 


The Columbia University Libraries, by Maurice F. 
Tauber, C. Donald Cook, and Richard H. Logsdon. 
New York, N. Y., Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, 1958. 320p. $5. 


Evaluation in the Basic College at Michigan State 
University, Paul Dressel, ed.. New York, N. Y., 
Harper and Bros., 1958. 248 p. $4. 

Professor Dressel and 9 other members of the faculty of the 
Basic College at Michigan State University report the results of 
many evaluative studies of the program and the student body. 

Full-Time Student Teaching, by William V. Hicks 
and Clare C. Walker. East Laasing, Mich., Box 
752, The Michigan State University Press, 1958. 
146 p. $3.25. 


Fund-Raising for Higher Education, by John A. 
Pollard. 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N. Y., 
Harper and Bros., 1958. 255 p. $4. 

A Guide to the Academic Placement of Students from 
the Republic of Korea in United States Educational 
Institutions, 1958, Clara H. Koenig, ed. Minneapo- 
lis, University of Minnesota, 1958. Paper, 80 p. 
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Inauguration and Dedication Ceremonies, April 19, 
1958. Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. Pro- 
ceedings of the Inauguration of Ernst Weber as 6th 
president and dedication of Rogers Hall. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Polytechnic Institute of Brooklya, 1958. 
Paper, 28 p. 


The Law Schools of the United States, by Lowell S. 
Nicholson. Baltimore, Md., The Lord Baltimore 
Press, Inc., 1958. 245 p. 

A statistical and analytical report based on 136 completed 
questionnaires and on inspections of 160 law schools. One of the 
volumes of the report on the survey of the legal profession. 
Subjects covered include law school finances, faculties, libraries, 
and students. Statistical data are for 1948-49. Fifty pages are 
devoted to inspection reports. 


Midwest Conference on Graduate Study and Re- 
search, 14th Annual Meeting, March 24-25, 1958, 
Chicago, Ill. D. R. Clippinger, ed. Iowa City, 
Iowa, The Midwest Graduate Study and Research 
Foundation, Inc., 1958. Paper, 71 p. 


National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro 
Students, Annual Report 1957-58. 6 East 82d 
Street, New York 28, N. Y. National Scholarship 
Service and Fund for Negro Students, 1958. Paper, 
43 p. 


Needed Expansion of Facilities for Higher Edu- 
cation—1958-70, by John D. Long and J. B. Black, 
Jr. 1785 Massachusetts Ave., NW., Washington 
6, D. C., American Council on Education, 1958. 
Paper, 43 p. $l. 


Negroes and Medicine, by Dietrich C. Reitzes. 
Cambridge 38, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1958. 400p. $7. 


New Dimensions of Learning in a Free Society: 
Seminar Addresses, Discussions, Public Lectures, 
Inaugural Address delivered on the occasion of the 
Inauguration of Edward Harold Litchfield, Twelfth 
Chancellor, University of Pittsburgh, May 9, 10, 11, 
1957. Pittsburgh, Pa., University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1958. 289 p. 


New Directions in Liberal Education for Executives, 
by Peter E. Siegle. 4819 Greenwood Ave., Chicago 
15, Ill., the Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults, 1958. Paper, 74 p. $l. 


Other Schools And Ours, by Edmund J. King, 
King’s College, University of London. 232 Madison 
Aveaue, New York 16, N. Y., Rinehart and Co., 
Inc., 1958. 234 p. $3. 
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Philosophy and Education: Modern Readings, 
Israel Scheffler, ed. Boston, Mass., Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., 1958. 311 p. $5.75. 

Presents current philosophical methods in application to edu- 
cational problems. Readings from 14 authors deal with concepts 
of education, morals, and education, intellect and skill, scientific 


methods and education, educational content and Americar 
ducation. 


Physical Facilities Analysis for Colleges and Uni- 
versities, by Donald A. Jones. 11 Elm St., Oneonta, 
N. Y., the Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, 1958. 21lp. $7. 


A handbook of techniques prepared for the subcommittee on 
Physical Facilities, Committee on Studies, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education. Designed (1) to provide for 
college or university administrators methods, techniques, and 
instruments for collecting, processing, and reporting data con- 
cerning the physical facilities of their institutions, and (2) to per- 
mit them to compare this information with information from 
institutions of like size and type or from institutions having similar 
programs. Three phases covered are (a) the building inventory; 
(b) the room inventory; and (c) the classroom laboratory utiliza- 
tion study. 


Population Projections of Rhode Island Youth, Re- 
search Study No. 1; Projections of Rhode Island School 
Enrollment, Research Study No. 2; How Many of Our 
Youth Go To College, Research Study No. 3. 49 
Westminster Street, Providence 3, R. I., Rhode 
Island Commission to Study Higher Education, 1958. 
Paper, p. 18, 13, 10, respectively. 


A Portuguese-English Dictionary, by James L. 
Taylor. Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 
1958. 652 p. $11.50. 


Preparation of Teachers for Secondary Schools: A 
Report of the Committee on Teacher Training of the 
National Council of Independent Schools. 84 State 
St., Boston 9, Mass., National Council of Independ- 
ent Schools, 1958. Paper, 52 p. 


The Public Administration of American Schools, 
second edition, by Van Miller and Willard B. Spald- 
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ing. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y., World 
Book Co., 1958. 605 p. $5.50. 


Sources of Information on International Educa- 
tional Activities, by Michael J. Flack. 1785 Mass. 
Avenue NW., Room 110, Washington 6, D. C. 
American Council on Education, 1958. Paper, 114 
p. $1.50. — 


University Research on International Affairs, by 
John Gange. 1785 Massachusetts Ave. NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., American Council on Education, 


1958. 147p. $3. 


Worrying About College? by Fred M. Hechinger. 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y., Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, 1958. Paper, 28 p. 25 cents. 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 266.) 
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